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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 629.) 

Second-day morning, 5th mo. 6.—The an- 
swers were read to the 6th, 7th and 8th Que- 
ries. The 6th Query refers to our Christian 
testimony against all war. 7th Query. “ Are 


your meetings for transacting the affairs of the 


Church regularly held and duly attended? Is 
the discipline administered timely, impartially, 
and in a Christian spirit? And are Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings careful to give to their 
subordinate meetings such assistance as may 
from time to time be required ?” 8th Query. 
“ Are Friends just in their dealings, punctual in 
fulfilling their engagements, and clear of de- 
frauding the public revenue?’ A committee 
was appointed, consisting of two Friends from 
each Quarterly Meeting, to prepare a summary 
of all the answers, to be forwarded to Londoti 
Yearly Meeting. 

J. H. Douglas urged a more universal at- 
tendance of meetings for discipline ; those who 
have espoused the cause of Christ should re- 
gard them as Church meetings, and emdeavor 
to make them seasons of mutual help and en- 
couragement, and see whether we could not 
do more for the work in which we are engaged. 
He spoke of them as most interesting, and en- | 
couraged the attendance of them by young 
Friends. Several expressed sentiments in ac- | 
cordance; and W. H. Pim said that when a 
nieeting was engaged in answering the Queries, 
the main object was not so much ‘the particular | 
wording of the answers, but to examine, when 
exceptions were found to exist, why these 
things were so. He spoke of Women’s meet- 
ings, which should also be held for building 
up the Church, <./ ;hould have the effect of 
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encouraging their loyalty to our body. He 
thought it would be well if there were more op- 
portunities for joint conferences, and that Pre- 
parative meetings might always be held as joint 
meetings ; that such arrangement would be a 
help to both men and women, and that matters 
exclusively secular might be managed by a com- 
mittee of the Preparative Meeting. This elic- 
ited considerable expression, which led to an 
agreement to allow Monthly Meetings to extend 
the privilege, now confined to very small Pre- 
parative Meetings, to larger ones, where circum- 
stances rendered it desirable. Repeated allu- 
sion was made to the present low state of the 
various meetings held by Women Friegds, many 
of whom, particularly of the younger(@lass, ab- 
sent themselves. 

H. Wigham considered Women’s meetings 
very important; spoke of the influence they 
should exert in cultivating, on the part of the 


| youth, an interest in the Church. He thought, 


now there are so few poor in our Society, 
Women Friends might extend their Jabors in 
the relief of the poor outside of our borders. 
This whole subject was well spoken to, and 
many weighty and pertinent remarks made. 
Four Friends were deputed to spread the exer- 
cise before the Women’s Yearly Meeting, with 
the view of stirring them up to more faithful- 
ness and diligence in the attendance and con- 
ducting of their meetings. 

The subject of traffic in intoxicating drinks 
claimed serious attention, and was postponed 
with a prospect of its being called up ata future 
sitting. 

A subject was next introduced, which might 
be profitably suggestive to us in America. In- 
teresting reports were read from all the Quar- 
terly Meetings of the care bestowed by Monthly 
| Meetings upon those in profession but not in 
membership with Friends. Some of this class 
had joined the Society during the year. 

James Green alluded to the Report from 
Leinster, which mentioned care being taken-to 
invite young persons occasionally to the houses 
He spoke of this as not merely a 
social, but a Christian duty, and he would en- 
courage Friends of Ulster and Munster (we 
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could add a long catalogue of localities on this 


side the Atlantic) to do likewise. Several ex- 
pressed unity with these remarks, and a Friend 
quoted the text, (too often lost sight of,) 
‘When thou makest a feast,” &e. The sub 
ject was left under the care of the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings. 

J. S. Richardson, as clerk of the joint 
meeting in conference respecting the Freed 
men, which had been held by direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, read its report, which was en- 
tered upon the minutes. It plainly appeared 
that Friends in Ireland are deeply interested 
in this movement, and Friends were strongly 
encouraged to give liberal contributions. A 
Friend put a question which had been more 
than once propounded to those engaged in 
making collections :—“ What is the American 
Government doing to assist the Freedmen 7” 
Upon this head our dear friends Eli Jones and 
John Henry Douglas, being well informed, 
gave satisfactory particulars. It was decided 
that a portion of the remittances to be made 
should go to the Association with which F, T. 
King is connected. This sitting having been 
continued for four hours, adjourned to 4 o'clock, 
P.M. 

Afternoon.—Some time was oceupied with a 
report upon an extensive alteration in the 
Yearly Meeting roon—the introduction of sky- 
lights afid increased ventilation, Xc.; all done 
to add to the comfort of the assembly. 

Report was made of the discontinuance of 
Cooladine meeting, near Kuniscorlly, and of 
the afternoon meeting at Wicklow, during the 
winter months; also of the establishment of a 
meeting for worship at Tramore, near Water- 
ford,—a sea-side place. ‘The statistics of births, 
marriages and deaths were read. Attention was 
called by Henry Wigham to the large propor- 
tion of non-members who attended meetings, and 
he wished that meetings might be strengthened 
by rightly drawing these within the fold. He 
asked if the attention of Ulster Quarterly Meet- 
ing had been turned to the recent regulation 
respecting the admission of such persons. John 
Pim stated in reply that Friends had not been 
idle upon this subject. Out of 519 on the list, 
33 had been admitted,—which was not a very 
small proportion. From the returns it appeared 
that Ulster had increased in membership 44 ; 
Leinster remained the same; and Munster 
showed a falling off of 28. As regards over- 
seers, Munster with more members had less 
than half as many overseers as were returned 
from Ulster. A Frievd from Munster accounted 
for this by the fact that the number of meetings 
in, Ulster was much larger than in Munster. 
Some time was occupied with further member- 
ship statistics. 

"(To be continued.) 

“ Pride hides a man’s faults from himself, 

and magnifies them to others.” 


REVIEW. 


THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Commend us to autobiographies! Give us 
the veritable notchings of Robinson Crusce on 
his stick, the indubitable records of a life long 
since swallowed up in tke bleckness of darkness, 
traced by a hand the very dust of which has 
become undistinguishable. The foolishest ego- 
tist who ever chronicled bis daily experiences, 
his hopes and fears, poor plans and vain reach- 
ings alter happiness, speaking to us cut of the 
Past, and thereby giving us to understand that 
it was quite as real as our Present, is in no 
mean sort our benefactor, and commands our at- 
tention, in spite of his fully. We are thankful 
for the very vanity which prompted him to 
bottle up his poor records, and cast them into 
the great sea of Time, for future voyagers to 
pick up. We note, with the deepest interest, 
that in him, too, was enacted that miracle of a 
conscious existence, the reproduction of which 
in ourselves awes and perplexes us. He, too, 
had a mother; he hated and loved; the light 
from old-quenched hearths shone over him; he 


| 
walked in the sunshine over the dust of those 
who had gone before him, just as we are now 
walking over his. These records of him remain, 
the footmarks of a long-extinct life, not of mere 
animal organism, but of a being like ourselves, 
enabling us, by studying their hieroglyphic 
significance, to decipher and see clearly into the 
mystery of existence centuries ago. The dead 
generations live again in these old self-biogra- 
phies. Incidentally, unintentionally, yet in the 
simplest and most natural manuer, they make 
us familiar with all the phenomena of life in 
the by-gone ages. We are brought in contact 
with actual flesh-and-blood men and women, 
not the ghostly outline figures which pass for 
such, in what is called History. The horn lan- 
tern of the biographer, by the aid of which, 
with painful minuteness, he chronicled, from 
day to day, his own outgoings and incomings, 
making visible to us his pitiful wants, labors, 
trials and tribulations, of the stomach and of 
the conscience, sheds, at times, a strong clear 
light upon contemporaneous activities; what 
seemed before half fabulous, rises up in distinct 
aod full proportions; we look at statesmen, phi- 
losophers, aud poeta, with the eyes of those who 
lived perchance their next door neighbors, and 
sold them beer, and mutton, and household 
stuffs, had access to their kitchens, and took 
note of the fashion of their wigs and the color 
of their breeches. Without some such light all 
history would be just about as uniatelligible and 
unreal as a dimly remembered dream. 

The journals of the early Friends or Quakers 
are in this respect invaluable. Little, it is true, 
can be said, as a general thing, of their literary 
merits. Their authors were plain, earnest men 


and women, chiefly intent upon the substance 
1 of things, and having withal a strong testimony 
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to bear against carnal wit and outs ide thew ant, ond lacked ecthine to recommend it to me but 


ornament. Yet, even the scholar may well ad-| 


the want of mirth and pleasant discourse, which 


mire the power of certain portions of Geofge| we could neither have with them, nor, by reason 


Fox's Journal, where a strong spirit clothes its| of 


utterance 


them, with one another; 


the weightiness 


in simple, downright Saxon words ;| which was upon their spirits ‘and countenances 


the quiet and beautiful enthusiasm of Pening- keeping down the lightness that would have 
ton ; the torrent energy of Edward Burrough ;} been up in ours.’ 


the serene wisdom of Penn; the logical acute- 


ness of Barclay; the honest truthfulness of} thei 


Sewel; the wit and humor of John Roberts, 
(for even Quakerism had its apostolic jokers and 
drab-coated Robert Halls;) and last, not least, 
the simple beauty of Woolman’s Journal, the 
modest record of a life of good works and love. 

Let us look at the “ Lire or Tuomas Ett- 
woop.” The 
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Not long after, they mide a second visit to 
sober friends, spending several days, du- 
ring which they attended a meetiny, in a neigh- 
boring farm-house, where we are introduced bv 
Ellwood to two remarkable pers®ages, Edward 
Burrough, the friend and fearless reprover of 
Cromwell, and by far the most eloquent preach 


er of his sect ; and James Nayler, whose melan- 


book before us is a hardly-used|choly after-history of fanaticism, cruel suffer- 
date of 1775.) ings, and beautiful repentance, is so well known 


The original was published some sixty years | to the readers of English history under the Pro- 


before. It is not a book to be found in fash- 


ionable libraries, or noticed in fashionable re- 
views, but it is none the less deserving of atten- 
tion. 

Kliwood was born in 1639, in the little town 
of Crowell, in Oxfordshire. Old Walter, his 
father, was of “ gentlemanly lineage,” and held 
a commission of the peace under Charies L. 
One of his most intimate friends was Isaac 
Penington, a gentleman of estate and good 
reputation, whose wife, the widow of Sir Joha 
Springett, was a lady of superior endowments 
Her only daughter, Gulielma, was the playmate 
and companion of Thomas. On making this 
family a visit, in 1658, in company with his 
father, he was surprised to find that they had 
united with the Quakers, a sect then little 
known, and everywhere spoken against. Pass- 
ing through the vista of nearly two centuries, 
let us cross the threshold, and look with the 
eyes of young Ellwood upon this Quaker family. 
It will, doubtless, give us a good idea of the 
earnest and solemn spirit of that age of religious 
awakening. 

“So great a change from a free, debonair, 
and courtly sort of behaviour, which we had 
formerly found there, into so strict a gravity as 
they now received us with, did not a little 


amuse us, aud disappointed our expectations of 


such a pleasant visit as we had promised our- 
selves. 

“For my part, [ sought, and at length found, 
means to cast myself into the company of the 
daughter, whom I found gathering flowers in 
the garden, attended by her maid, also a Qua 
ker. But when [ addressed her after my ac- 
customed manner, with intention to engage her 
in discourse, ou the foot of our former acquaint- 
ance, though she treated me with a courteous 
mien, yet, as young as she was, the gravity of 
her looks and behaviour struck such an awe upon 
me that | found myself not so much master of 
myself as to pursue apy further converse with 

er, 

“ We staid dinner, which was very handsome, 


tectorate. Under the preaching of these men, 
and the influence of the Penington family, 
young Ellwood was brought into fellowship with 
the Quakers. Of the old Justice’s sorrow and 
indignation at this sudden blasting of his hopes 
and wishes in respect to his son, and of the 
trials and difficulties of the latter in his new 
vocation, it is now scarcely worth while to 
speak. Let us step forward a few years, to 
1662, considering meantime how matters, po- 
litical and spiritual, are changed in that brief 
period. Cromwell, the Maccabeus of Puritan- 
ism, is no longer among men; Uharles the Second 
sits in his place; profane and licentious cava- 
liers have thrust aside the sleek- haired, painful- 
faced Independents, who used to groan approval 
to the Scriptural illustrations of Harrison and 
Fleetwood ; men easy of virtue, without sincer- 
ity, either in religion or politics, occupying the 
places made honorable by the Miltons, Whit- 
locks, and Vanes of the Commonwealth. Havy- 
ing this change in view, the light which the 
farthing candle of Ellwood sheds upon one of 
these illustrious names will not be unwelcome. 
In his intercourse with Penn and other learned 
(Quakers, he had reason to lament his own de- 
ficiencies in scholarship, and his friend Pen- 
ington undertook to put him in a way of reme- 
dying the defect. 

“He had,” says Ellwood, “an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note 
in London, and he with debe Milton, a gentle- 
man of great note for learning throughout the 
learned world, for the accurate pieces he had 
written on various subjects and occasions. 

‘This person, having filled a public station 
in the former times, lived a private and retired 
life in London ; and, having lost his sight, kept 
always a man to read for him, which usually 
was the son of some gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, whom, in kindness, he took to improve in 
his learning. 

“Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac 
Peniogton with Dr. Paget, and through him 
with John Milton, was [ admitted to come to 
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him, not as a servant to him, nor to be in the 
house with him, but only to have the liberty of 
coming to his house at certain hours when I 


would, and read to him what books he should, 


appoint, which was all the favor I desired. 

“ He received me courteously, as well for the 
sake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as of 
Isaac Penington, who recommended me, to 
both of whom he bore a good respect. And, 
having inquired divers things of me, with re- 
epect to my former progressiun in learning, he 
dismissed me, to provide myself with such ac- 
commodations as might be most suitable to my 
etudies. 

‘‘] went, therefore, and took lodgings as near, 
to his house (which was then in Jewen street) | 
as I conveniently could, and from thenceforward | 
went every day in the afternoon, except on. 


| God’s silence to the Devil’s uproar ; 


| ready crowded with Quaker prisoners. 


i 
chamber. 


REVIEW. 


with calm, impassive countenances, motionless 
as death, the pikes of the soldiery closing about 
them in a circle of bristling steel! Brave and 
true ones! Not in vain did ye thus oppose 
Christian 
endurance and calm persistence in the exercise 
of your rights as Englishmen and men to the 
hot fury ot impatient tyranny! From your day 
down to this the world has been the better for 


| your faithfulness. 


Ellwood and some thirty of his friends were 
marched off to prison in Old Bridewell, which, 
as well as nearly all the other prisons, was al- 
One of 
the rooms of the prison was used as a torture 
‘‘ ] was almost affrighted,” says Ell- 
wood, ‘by the dismalness of the place ; fer, be- 
sides that the walls were all laid over with black, 


the first day of the week, and, sitting by him in! from top to bottom, there stood in the middle a 


his dining-room, read to him such books in the | 
Latin tongue as he pleased to have me read. 

“ He, perceiving with what earnest desire I 
had pursued learning, gave me not only all the 
encouragement, but all the help he could. For, 
having a curious ear, he understood by my 
tone when I understood what I read and when 
I did not, and accordingly would stop me, ex- 
amine me, and open the most difficult passages 
to me.’ 

Thanks, worthy Thomas, for this glimpse into 
John Milton’s dining-room ! 

He had been with ‘¢ Master Milton,” as he 
calls him, only a few weeks, when, being one 
“First-day morning,” at the Bull and Mouth 
meeting, Aldersgate, the trainbands of the city, 
‘with great noise and clamor,” headed by 
Major Rosewell, fell upon him and his friends. 
The immediate cause of this onslaught upon 
quiet worshippers was the famous plot of the 
Fifth Monarchy men, grim old fanatics, who 
(like the Millerites of the present day) had 
been waiting long for the personal reign of 
Christ and the saints upon earth, and in their 
zeal to hasten such a consummation, had sallied 
into London streets with drawn swords and 
loaded matchlocks. The government took strong 
measures for suppressing dissenters’ meetings, 
or “conventicles ;” and the poor Quakers, al- 
though not at all implicated in the disturbance, 
suffered more severely than any others. Let us 
look at the ‘freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship” in England under that irreverent Defend- 
er of the Faith, Charles II. Ellwood says :— 
“He that commanded the party gave us first a 
general charge to come out of the room. But 
we, who came thither at God’s requiring, to 
worship him, (like that good man of old, who 

said, we ought to obey God rather than man,) 
stirred not, but kept our places. Whereupon 
he sent some of his soldiers among us, with 
command to drag or drive us out, which they 
did roughly enough.” Think of it: grave men 
and women, and modest maidens, sitting there 


great whipping-post. 

“The manner of whipping there is, to strip 
the party to the skin, from the waist upward, 
and, having fastened him to the whipping-post, 
(so that he can neither resist nor shun the 
strokes,) to lash his naked body with long, 
slender twigs of holly, which will bend almost 
like thongs around the body ; and these, having 
little knots upon them, tear the skin and flesh, 
and give extreme pain.’ 

To this terrible punishment aged men and 
delicately nurtured young females were often 
subjected, during this season of hot persecu- 
tion. 

From the Bridewell, Ellwood was at length 
removed to Newgate, and thrust in, with otber 
“ Friends,” amidst the commen felons. He 
speaks of this prison, with its thieves, murder- 
ers, and prostitutes, its over-crowded apart- 
ments, and loathsome cells, 2s ‘‘a hell upon 
earth.” Ina closet, adjoining the room where 
he was lodged, lay for several days the quarter- 
ed bodies of Phillips, Tongue, and G.bbs, the 
leaders of the Fifth Monarchy rising, frightful 
and loathsome, as they came from the bloody 
hand of the executioners! These ghastly re- 
mains were at length obtained by the friends of 
the dead, and buried. The heads were ordered 
to be prepared for setting up io different parts 
of the city. Read this grim passage of descrip- 
tion : 

“T saw the heads when they were brought 
to be boiled. The hangman fetched them in a 
dirty basket, out of some by-place, and, setting 
them down among the felons, he and they made 
sport of them. They took them by the hair, 
flouting, jeering, and laughing at them; and 
then, giving them some ill names, boxed them 
on their earsand cheeks; which done, the hang- 
man put them into his kettle, and parbviled 
them with bay salt and cummin seed: ¢hat to 
keep them from putrefaction, and ‘his to keep 
off the fowls from seizing upon them. The 
whole sight, as well that of the bloody quarters 
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first, as this of the heads afterwards, was both| ment their numbers, nor to provide numerous 


frightful and loathsome, and begat au abhor-| weapons of warfare, but believing in the power 


rence in my nature.” 
(To be continued.) 
seals 


For Friends’ Review. 
““ BE STRONG IN THE LORD.” 
EpHesians vi. 10. 


While reading the article in the Review of 
Fifth month 25th, (page 610), entitled, “ How 
tv live a life of practical holiness,” certain por- 
tions of the history of the Israelites were brought 


to mind, as illustrative of the truth therein set 
forth. 

We read in Joshua v. 14, as they were 
about entering on their first battle in the prom- 
is d land, that a visitant from Heaven appeared 
to Joshua, who said, “ As Captaia of the host of 
the Lord am [ now come.” And we find ia all 
the battles where victory was to the Israelites, 
that it was the Lord who fought for them. One 
instance may be mentioned, when the children 
of Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir came up to 
fight against Israel. Jehoshaphat the King 
stood in the house of the Lord and said: 


“Q our God, wilt theu not judge them? for we 
have no might against this great company that com- 
eth against us; neither know we what to do: but 
our eyes are upon thee. 

“And all Judah s'ood before the Lord with their 
little ones, their wives aud their cbi dren. 

“Then upon Jahaziel, . . . . a Levite of the sons 
of Asaph, came the spirit of the Lord io the midst 
of the congregation; and he said, ‘Hearken ye, all 
Judah and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem, and thou 
king Jehoshaphat, Thus saith the Lord unto you, Be 
not afraid nor dismayed by reason of this great 
multitude; for the battle is not your’s, but God’s. 
To-morrow go ye down against them: behold they 
come up by the cliff of Ziz; and ye shall find them 
at the end of the brook, befure the wilderness of Je- 
ruel. Ye shall not need to fight in this battle: set 
yourselves, stand ye still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord with you, O Jadah and Jerusalem; fear 
not nor be dismayed; to-morrow go out against 
them: for the Lord will be with you.”—2 Chron, xx. 


¢ 


The account then states that the enemy were 
completely destroyed, while the children of [srael 
did nothing more than look on, for “ the Lord 
fought against the enemies of Israel.” 

Now we wust believe that what is contained in 
the history of the [sraelit-s is meant for our in- 
struction. This is certified by the words of the 
Apostle: ‘‘ Whatsoever things were written 
atoretime, were written for our learning, that 
we, through patience and comfort of the Serip- 
tures, might have hope.” (Rom. xv. 4.) From 
the account alluded to, may be drawn a lesson 
full of instruction. 

The Israelites were the chosen people of 
God, and under His especial care. So we, who 
are ‘children of God by faith in Christ Jesus,”’ 
are under the especial care of our Heavenly 
Father. They, in their eacounter with the en- 
emy, put their trust fur deliverance in the Lord, 


of the Lord to deliver them, they cast them- 
selves upon His strength. 

So, also, we have one, Jesus, the “ Captain of 
our salvation,” who is able to save to the utter- 
most, all who put their trust in Him. Then we, 
in every conflict with temptation, should trust 
for deliverance to Jesus, and to Jesus only. 
We should lay aside all thought of increasing 
our own strength, aud in very weakness, cast 
ourselves upon Him, pleading that He will be 
our strength. Thea sball we fiod, as the Israel- 
ites did, that the Lord doth fight our battles 
for us. Then shall we realize that the Lord’s 
strength is indeed “ made perfect in our weak- 
ness,” and that ‘‘ when we are weak, then are 


we strong.’ —2 Cor. xii. 10. J. 
sncsmempetilitas ee 
CHALMERIANA. 

No. VII. 


(Contmued from page 626.) 

Ia the evening Dr. Chalmers read a few 
verses from Rom. v., in the beginning of which 
chapter double mention is made of the Chris- 
tian’s hope. 

Chalmers —“ The hopes of the Christian are 
founded on the promises of God. God has 
made us two great promises, and, therefore, the 
Christian enjoys two leading hopes. The first 
promise (with its corresponding hope) relates 
to the present life. It is the promise of Grace. 
The second promise (with its correspondiog 
hope) relates to the life to come. It is the 
promise of Glory. Let us suppose that some 
person were to promise to bestow two benefits 
upon us, the one at the end of a week, and the 
other at the end of a year. If we had any rea- 
soo to trust him, a double hope would imme- 
diately be raised in our minds. Bat if at the 
end of the week we found his first promise ful- 
filled, our remaining hope would rest on a 
confirmed basis, aud we should then look forward 
to its accomplishment with a peaceful and un- 
clouded expectation. So it is with the Christian. 
If he experience in himself the fulfilment of the 
first divine promise, the promise of grace—if 
his first hope be realized in the enjoyment of 
the spirit,—he will rest assured that his second 
Lope will never make him ‘ashamed.’ Then 
will he ‘Resorce’ in the hope of the GLory 
of God.” 

After the Doctor had finished his short dis- 
course and prayer, I begged for a boon, which 
was easily granted—a few moment’s silence ; 
and I ventured shortly to address the interest- 
ing company on the infinite value of Christian- 
ity; on the happiness of that fellowship in the 
gospel which knows no sectarian distinctions ; 
and on the importance of unreserved dedication 
to a crucified and risen Lord. The party sepa- 
rated apparently under the delightful influence 


and in the Lord only. They sought not to aug-' of Christian Love. 
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Dr. Chalmer’s conversations with us have 
been much more frequently about things than 
persons, and, indeed, he has too much intelli- 
gence and power of mind to descend to a spe- 
cies of conversation commonly called gossip. 
which is the frequent refuge of many whose 
understandings are meagerly stored with infor- 
mation. Persons, however, who, from the com- 
bination of talent and oddity, have made a noise 
in the world, must lay their account for being 
the subject of conversation in all sorts of com- 
panies. Such a man is Edward Irving, who 
once acted as assistant preacher to Dr. Chalmers, 
in the [ron Church at Glasgow. 

Chalmers.—“ When Irving was associated 
with me at Glasgow, he did not attract a large 
congregation, but completely attached to himself 
and to his ministry 2 limited number of per 
sons, with whose minds his own was in affinity. 
I have often observed this effect produced by 
men whose habits of thinking or feeling are pe- 
culiar or eccentric. They po:sess a magnetic 
attraction for minds assimilated with their 
own.” 

‘ Nevertheless,” I observed, “ eccentricity in 

ersons of serious religion is extremely unde- 

sirable. I much prefer those broad, intelli- 
vible qualities which attract the mass of man- 
kind.” 

Chalmers.—* Yes, truly—after all, gravita- 
tion is much better than magnetism.”’ 

Chalmers himself is an admirable example 
of the attraction of gravitation. His clear reason- 
ing, good sense and honest simplicity, united 
with extraordinary warmth and vigor of mind, 
have rendered him steadily influential over a 
whole population. With regard to Irving, itis 
a subject of deep regret to Dr. Chalmers and 
his other friends in Scotland that his eccentric- 
ity has so far got the better of “the spirit of 
a sound mind” in him, that he has not only in- 
dulged himself in large flights in the region of 
unfulfilled prophecy, but has fallen into grievous 
error in relation to the moral nature of Christ : 
—so much so as even to assert (as I under 
stand) the corruption of the human nature, and, 
therefore, the peccability of the Holy One of 
Israel. Dr. Chalmers has so much confidence 
in the sincere piety of his friend, that he ex- 
pects his return, in due season, to the genuine 
and sober religion of the New Testament? 
Nevertheless, such devious courses are very 
hurtful. They give occasion of triumph to the 
enemies of religion, and it may be, to religion’s 
chief enemy ; and we canoot doubt that they 
arise not merely from the obliquity, but more 
especially from the pride of the heart of man. 

One morning my sofa was surrounded by a 
choice company of morning visitors: David 
Erskine, a son of the late venerable Earl of Mar, 
who, with his sister, Lady Jane Erskine, was 
born blind. He has, nevertheless, cultivated 
his mind to an unusual extent; and I have no 
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doubt that, in intellectual pursuits, his superior 
faculty of attention has abundantly made up for 
the absence of sight. Both he and his sister, 
with other members of their family, especially 
the laborious Lady Charlotte, are decidedly se- 
rious. Erskine was accompanied by our friend 
Edward Craig, the Episcopal clergyman who 
has been our frequent visitor, and is a person 
of piety, information and ready talent. Dr. 
Chalmers wus also of the party, with his wife 
and sister-in-law: and was unusually cheerful 
and humorous. I inquired of Craig in what 
manner he was accustomed to prepare his ser- 
mons 

Craig.—*T was once in the habit of writ- 
ing my sermons, but I found there was a tempta- 
tion in it to essay-making rather than preach- 
ing the simple gospel. I detected myself in 
cultivating the understanding, in lieu of im- 
pressing the hearts of wy hearers. I now read 
and meditate, but write only a brief skeleton, 
from which { preach; and I find that | am 
more successful as a preacher than I used to 
be.” 

Chalmers.—* I am not in favor of any eate- 
gory in these matters. There is just a variety 
of gifts, and every preacher has his own expe- 
rience. I cannot trust myself to extemporane- 
ous preaching, lest I should throw out my mind 
too widely into seme one branch of my sub- 
ject; and then I must either tire out the pa- 
tience of my hearers, by maintaining the due 
proportions, or else destroy the unity of my dis- 
course.” 

I observed that the force of ministry was 
greatly aided by concentration, and expressed 
my regret at the plan pursued by some of the 
clergy when expounding the Scripture, of over- 
whelming its native furee by an almost inpter- 
minable commentary of their own. 

Chalmers.—“ I undertook to open Irving's 
new Chapel in London. The congregation, in 
their eagerness to obtain seats, had already 
been assembled about three hours. Irving said 
he would assist me, by reading a chapter for 
me, in the first instance. He chose the very 
longest chapter in the Bible, and went on with 
his exposition for an ‘hour and a half. When 
my turn came, of what use could I be in an ex- 
hausted receiver? On another similar ocea- 
sion, he kindly proffered me the same aid : add- 
ing, ‘I can be short.’ I said, ‘ How long will 
it take you ?” He answered, ‘ Only one hour 
and forty minutes.’ ‘ Then,’ replied I, *]T must 
decline the favor.’ ” 

Craig.—* My friend Mr. P. invited a party 
to supper. Some of his guests had three miles 
to walk home after the meal. But before the 
commencement, Mr. P. requested Irving, who 


re) 


was one of the party, to read the Bible and ex- 
pound. He began, and continued a discourse 
which manifested not even a tendency toward 
termination, until midoight. The supper was 
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of course either burnt up or grown cold. When 
the clock struck 12, Mr. P. tremblingly and 
gently suggested to him that it might be desir 
able to drawtoaclose. ‘* Who art thou,’ he re- | 
plied, with prophetic energy, ‘ who darest to in. 
terrupt the man of God in the midst of his ad- 

ministrations?’ He pursued his commentary | 
for some time longer, then closed the book, and 
waving his long arm over the head of his host, | pl 
uttered an audible and deliberate prayer that | 
his offence might be forgiven.” 

I trust there was nothing uncharitable in the 
hearty smiles (t» say the least of them) which 
this story occasioned. I believe we all appreciate 
the talents and Christian zeal of this extraordi- 
pary man—desiring only that by depositing his 
singular ities, both of ¢ Opinion and hati: he may 
become a more effective instrument for the dif- | 
fusion of pure Christianity. Ought we not also 
to derive from such things a lesson for ourselves; | 
to make a record in our minds of the danger of | 
popularity, and of the indis spensal ble ne soslty, 
(especially in those who minister the gospel.) of 
abidin; g in that humility —that sense of the 
nothingness of self—that awful fear of God—| 
and that dependence upon His Spirit, which | 
are the surest preservatives from every error, 
and the best preparation for all our services. 

I shall here record the intellectual devia- 
tions of another wandering star, which have for 
some time past been the subj-ct of d: sily con- | 
versation in the reunions ef Kdinburgh. : al 
lude to Thomas Erskine, the pious and (as [ am 
teld) highly pleasing author of two well Rieti 
works: the first on the internal evidences of | 
Caristianity, the secoud on the unconditional 
freeness of the gospel. In the latter work he 
has left the beaten track of Orthodoxy, by la 
boring to prove that all mankiod, whether ‘con 
verted or unregenerate, are already pardoned | 
through the atonement of Christ; this uni- 
versal pardon bei ing applied effic actously, to 





those only who believe. It appears that in the 
mental composition of this anticble and excel- 
lent man, the imagination is a preponderating 
faculty, and that he has lately joined himself 
to a small sect which has risen up in the neigh 
borhood of Port Glasgow, whose sentiments are 
here known by the name of ‘* the Row Heresy.”’ 
This name is from the Parish so ealled, the in- 
cumbent of which, John Campbell, is consid- 
ered to be a patron of the sect. It appears 
however, that the true leader of it isa young lady, | 
also a Campbell, who pretends, and probably | 
sincerely believes, that she possesses the gift of | 
tongues. When abe conceives herself to be impel- 
led to the work, she either writes or speaks ina} 
would be language, of which no one knows the | 
characters or understands the sounds ; and she 
plainly confesses that she is herself as ignorant | 
of both as the persons by whom she is sur- | 
rounded. Several other individuals, chiefly | 





amongst the young, now pretend toa similar! 


gift ; and the various sounds which they utter 


| appeared in the 
|ecdute of her father-in-law. 
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continue to be utterly without meaning either 
to themselves or others. A slight exception to 
this general rule has been related to me on un- 
questionable authority. At one of their strange 


jand turbulent meetings for worship, a young 


man named Macdonald, while engaged in vocal 
prayer, suddenly deserted the beaten track of 
plain English, and began to utter a voluble va- 
riety of “unintelligible yet articulate sounds. 
He concluded with the emphatic and twice re- 


| peated utterance of the words Disco Capito. A 


person present cried out, “ It is writtea; pray 
that ye may interpret.” He answered, “ The 
interpretati yn is given to me— The shout of a 
King ts in the midst of you!’ The foolishness 
of this story is sufficient to condemn the whole 
—* ‘and I quite agree with my friend, 

KMdward Craig, who expects that the Row 
Heresy will soon pass away as a cloud, that 
the enthusiasts who have never known any 
other religion will too probab ly lapse into in- 
fidelity, and the few truly Christian people who 
have joined their ranks will return to their 
old associations, wounded and bleeding. It is, 
however, in no small degree astonishing that 
such wayward imaginations should have found 
a local habitation in Scotland, where the gener- 
al characteristic, as regards religion, is a 


| phlegmatic and stiff adherence to a defined sys- 


tem. 
(To be continued.) 
Semana 
NO TOADS IN ROCKS. 

Mr. Bailey exhibited a fossil frog from the 
brown coal of the Rhine. It resembles closely 
some of the living species, and the question 
was discussed whether live toads were ever ac- 
tually found imbedded in the rock. The presi- 
dent stated that there was no authentic instance 
of a live toad having been found in the solid 
rock. All such stories were myths, and no sci- 
entific man gave any credence to them.—Pro- 
ceedings of Lyce um of Nat. List. (NX. York.) 

i iia a 
For Friends’ Review. 
ANOTHER ROYAL ENDORSEMENT. 

The letter by Queen Caroline, which recently 
teview, reminds me of an an- 
As Michael Fut- 


cher, of Romsey, was walking on the terrace at 


.| Windsor with the daughter of a Friend, King 


George LIL. and Queen Charlotte drew towards 
them, and both entered freely into conversation 
with Michael Fatcher. The King expressed 
his great respect for the Society of Friends, and 
asked the young woman if she was one of the 
Society. She replied that she professed to be 


isuch. The King, gravely, but in his kind pa- 


ternal manner, then said: ‘Is there not here 
too much gauze?” ‘1 have deviated,” said 
she, ‘ pone “] am sorry for it.” The King re- 
plied, “ And I am sorry for it, too; for, when 
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persons once begin to deviate, they do not know 
where to stop.” 

This little anecdote, which is well authenti- 
cated, may assure our younger members, that 
in imitating those vain fashions from which 
their very membership may be considered to 
grant them an exemption, they take upon them- 
selves a hurtful and needless thraldom, and fail 
to secure any additional respect from those 
whose extravagance they emulate. A. 


it tha ilmcsnsens 
In the works of man perfection is aimed at, 
but it can only be found in those of the Cre- 


ator.— Chapone. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 8, 1867. 


New York Yearty MEETING opened on 
Sixth-day, Fifth month 31st. 
was a little larger than usual. 


The attendance 
All the Yearly 
Meetings in America were represented. Nine- 
teen ministers from abroad were present with 
credentials, and their companions, ten in num- 
ber. 

tions, 


After a few brief religious communica- 
certificates of ministers in attendance 
were read, as follows : 

From New EnGuanp YEARLY MeETING— 
Obadiah Chase and Sarah KE. Varney; from 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, Jemima G. 
Shotwell; from BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 
Deborah C. Thomas; from Norra CARoLina 
YEARLY MeetinaG, Ellen M. Nicholson; from 
Ouro YEARLY Meetina, Edith Griffith, Caro- 
line E. Talbott, Edward C. Young, Theodate S. 
Pope, Abigail B. Kelley, Wm. Jenkins, Joseph 
Stanley, Mary Elliott; from INDIANA YEARLY 
MEETING, Robert W. Douglas, Daniel McPher- 
son, Mary H. Rogers; from WesTERN YEARLY 
MeetinG, Nathan Elliot; from Iowa YEARLY 
MeetTING, Lindley Murray Hoag, Eli Jessup. 

These Friends and their respective compan- 
ions were cordially welcomed, and invited to 
participate in the proceedings of the meeting, 
cautioned, however, by one of their number to 
be brief; the clerk also desiring their own 
members to keep to the point in their remarks. 
“It was quite refreshing,” writes a value: 
correspondent, belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, ‘‘to see their freedom of intercourse 
with the Society in other parts, from which 
some of us had been so long debarred. The 
presence of so many strangers seemed to be re- 
garded as an evidence that the mecting was not 
forsaken—one Friend quoting the passage, 
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“The Lord gave the word—great was the com- 
pany of those that published it.’’* 

Epistles from the other Yearly Meetings 
were read, and are reported as both iateresting 
and instructive. The report of the Murray 
fund was read in the afternoou. This fund has 
received an addition of $4000 by a bequest from 
our dear Friend, the late William F. Mott. 
William Wood and Augustus Taber were re- 
appointed as clerks to the Yearly Meeting. 

Our beloved Friend Rebecca Collins, who 
returned last week from her trans-atlantic mis- 
sion, was in attendance. 


scanners 

Tae AnNnvuaL First-pay Scaoou CoNnrer- 
ENCE was held in New York (in the Meeting- 
It 
was largely attended, and the exercises were in- 
Further details of this and of the Y. 
Meeting were received too Jate for this numter. 


— — os 


PLAINNESS OF APPAREL.—Do any of our 


House, as usual,) on Seventh-day evening. 


teresting. 


readers permit themselves to think that these 
words embody no important principle, and re- 
fer to no Christian duty? A grave and modest 
attire certainly does not const:tufe a saint, but 
those who are really sanctified are observed to 
adopt it. We often contemplate, with regret 
and mortification, how many youth of our re- 
ligious Society fail to appreciate the privileges 
which are provided for them in this respect, in 
exemption from the tyranny of ever-changing 
Fashion. The young Quakeress who acts con- 
sistently with the principles and precepts of her 
Church, can retain her access to all desirable 
social circles, and always be well and respecta- 
bly arrayed, without being expected to change 
with the fashions which she is known to repu- 
diate, and can, by this means, save a large 
amount both of money and of time, for varied 
usefulness. These remarks are suggested by 
reading the following passage in “ The Protest- 
ant Churchman.” 


‘“T have seen a woman professing to love Christ 


* Dr. Adam Clarke has the following note :—* The 
Lord gave the word—of the female preachers there was 
a great host. Such is tbe literal translation of this 
passage; the reader may make of it what he pleases.” 
The elder Dr. Joseph Parrish notes thus: “ A liter- 
al translation of Psalm 68: 11, from the Hebrew 
text in the exact order of the words as they stand, 
without regard to the idiom— My Master, he sball 
give the word—the female publishers of glad tid- 
ings—a company great.’ More freely rendered thus 
‘My Master, he sball give the word—and a great 
company of women shall publish the giud tidings.’” 
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more than the world, cladina silk dress costing $75 ; 
making up and trimmings of same $40; bonnet (or 


2 


apology for one) $35; velvet mantle $150; diamond 
ring $500; watch, chain, pin, and other trappings 
$300; total $1,100—all hung upon one frail dying 
woman. I have seen her, at a meeting in behalf of 
bomeless wanderers in New York, wipe her eyes 
upon an expensive embroidered handkerchief at the 
story of their sufferings, and when the contribution 
box came around, take from a well-filled port- 
monnaie of costly workmanship twenty-five cents to aid 
the society formed to promote their welfare. Ah ! 
thought I,—dollars for ribbons, and pennies for 
C hrist !”’ 


We have seen a woman (and we rejoice that 
such are scattered throughout Quakerdom) very 
simple and inexpensive in dress, practicing 
self-denial for Christ’s sake,—not luxurious in 
her style of living, yet sending forth through 
the land large and well directed bounty, and 
using the time and labor which she would not 
devote to folly in the personal performance of 
laborious service for the destitute. Ard in all 
this she was serviag her Lord, and looking for 


no human applause. 


isda . 

Tn our report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
we perhaps too lightly passed over the omission 
to read the credentials of the Lerd’s servants 
sent forth on His errands of love from other 
parts of ilis vineyard. This was one of those 
“unsound ” innovations introduced by a mod- 
ern Quakerism, which, in point of fact, is not 
Quakerism. Considered merely as an undoubt- 
ed violation of its own Discipline,* it was surely 


an unsafe example for the Yearly Meeting to 
set to its branches, and calculated to lessen the 
value of any advice which that Body might 
impart. Bat there is a principle involved of 
far more solemn importance, and connected 
witb the vitality of our religious organization. 
It involves a non-recoguition of the Headship 
aad Presidency of Christ—of the subordination 
of the Body to its Head—of His right to send 


His messengers whence and whither he pleases, 


On the last page of the Philadelphia Discipline is 
this clause: “ The certificates of such Friends, mem- 
bers of other Yearly Meetings, who from a religious 
concern are drawn to attend this, are to be read 
herein.” Ia 1861, the Select Yearly Meetiog having 
declined to read the credentials of John Hodgkin 
and Israel Hoag, and the action of this subordinate 
meeting being claimed to be binding upon its supe- 
rior, the subject reccived earnest attention during 
three sittings, and the Discipline was clearly and au- 
thoritatively vindicated, and the c rlificates were read. 
This deliberate decision of the law in the case, bas 
never been revoked. In 1862, an attempt was made 
to change the Discipline, but it signally failed. The 
Discipline, with tae rule unchanged, has now been 
published, by direction of the Yearly Meeting. 
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and of the duty of the Church to receive them 
“after a godly sort.” It involves a great loss 
to the Church in reference to the blessing de- 
signed for it, asshown io our Lord’s own words : 
‘« He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet, shull receive a prophet’s reward ; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man, shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward.” (Matt. x, 41.) The tendency 
of this innovation, if unhappily persisted in, will 
be not merely a refusal to receive those who 
come to us at the Lord’s bidding, but a refusal 
also to permit ministers to go forth at His bid- 
ding. 

We make these remarks with as much pain as 
any Friend can feel in reading them ; and are in- 
duced to do it because the disorderly example of 
the Yearly Meeting kas been followed by some of 
its branches. We wish simply to say in ad- 
dition that the Yearly Meeting has given us a 
Discipline, and we are bound by it. If the 
Yearly Meeting commit an error, we are not 
bound to copy it,—any more than a child is 
bound to copy the improper example of a pa 
rent. Do ye not after their ways.” 

The authority of a minister to go forth on 
religious service does not originate in the 
Church, but in the motion and call of the Holy 


Spirit. The sanction of the Church, and the 


| 


lissuing of a certificate, is based solely upon a 
belief that the Lord has appointed the service. 
So the reception of a messenger thus accredited 
is based upon the theory that such is the case. 
The reception of the minister and his credentials 
places him under the care of the Church to 
whom he is sent, and not merely entitles him 
to Christian aid and comfort, but subjects bim, 
if he err irom the truth, to counsel and admo- 
nition. How beautiful and harmonious is Gos- 
pel order, under the direction of the adorable 
Master of assemblies! How painful and dis- 
cordant is the jarring, when this order is ob- 
| structed or turned aside ! 

We do not regard this matter as a personality. 
The rejection is not of the messengers, but of 
their Master—and they “serve the Lord 
Christ.” 

naiieninagiibtaene 

Funerats.—The Religious Herald (Hart- 
ford) says: “It is stated that in some of our 
cities, next to the cost of living, is the cost of 
getting buried if you die: which exclusive of 


ee ee eee 
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cemetery expenses, amounts to from $150 to 
$500. Funerals are fast becoming too costly 


for people of moderate means to afford.” 


It is well known that numbers of Friends, of | 


successive generations, have, for example’s sake, 
directed that their funerals should be 


ed ina very simple and inexpensive manner. 


The subject becomes each year of graver import- | 


ance, 


our Friends the custom which prevails in many | 


places of avoiding the display and heavy ex- 


pense of hired carriages, by dispensing with the | 


meeting at the private residence, and giving 
the invitation to the meeting-house, where the 
whole company can be better accommodated, 
and where the quiet solemnity becoming the | 
We also! 
repeat the recommendation that when the bury- 
in Y 


occasion can be more fully attained. 


ground is remote from the meeting house, 


aroom be provided for the accommodation of 


funeral com} anies. 
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gering illness, which she bore with marked patience 

| and Christian fortitude, Mary, daughter of Sylvanus 
and Rebecca Stout, in her 28th year; a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. This dear 
friend was of a meek and qmet spirit, unobtrusive 
andexemplary. She was a diligent and daily reader 
of the Holy Scriptures as long as her mental powers 
would permit of it, and afterwards often bad a per- 
tion read to her. It was hercarnest concern to walk 
with her Lord, upon whose merits—not upon any 
works of her own—she rested her hope of salvation. 
Juring her illness she was observed to be frequent 
| in prayer, and was enabled to serve her Master even 
in the furnace, and to impart much pertinent coun- 
sel and advice. 

Diev, in Thorntown, Ind., on the 2 
month, 1866, Mary B., wife of Franklin Moore, and 
daughter Alfred and Phebe Timberlake, aged 
nearly years; a member of Sagar Plain Monthly 
Meeting. Although deprived of conversing with ber 
friends in her last hours on earth, yet her uniformly 
circumspect walk through life, and the zeal she ever 
manifested for the canse of ber Redeemer, afford 
cousoling evidence of ber acceptance with that Sa- 
yiour she loved so well. 
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The usual public exercises will be dispensed with 
this year. A. K. Ey, Sceretary. 
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Review. 

Brookiys, May 1. 
My Dear Friend Allinson :—] reyret exceed- 
ngly that the little pleasantry with which I 

sais my temperance tract (the ** Shot at 


a Decanter 


‘ 1 
Qe} 


«Si 


a sh yuld lay me open to the charge 
of aimiog “ eovert sneer” at the Society of 
Friends. I did not quote it as a specimen of 
Quaker inconsistency, but of sly Quaker humor. 
Surely you, my beloved brother! could not 
think me capab le of sneeri ng at that noble body 
t f fellow Christians—the *“ Orthodox ” Friends. 
My years of intimacy with you and the venera- 
gins Richard Mott, and John Griscom, at Bur- 
lington—my profound love for such Friends as 
1 


a 


— Grellet, John G. Whittier, Joseph 
sturge, and Juseph John Gurney—my pub- 
ished eulogies of William Allen, Josep h Sturge, 

and Dr. Griscom—ought to silence, in thy mind, 
even the imputation. 

Mv little tract against the drinking usages 
has wrought (1 trust) some good, and I should 
be since rely sorry that Friends were preve nted, 
by a harmless jest, from aiding in its circulation. 


I thank you for the welcome volume of 
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“ Letters on Redemption,” by that excellent 
mao, Joseph John Gurney. To me he is a true 
“ successor of the Apostles.” 


God be praised that you and I have been 
permitted tostand over the grave of AMERICAN 
SLAVERY! If there be a Hades for wicked in- 
stitutions—then surely the blood-stained mon- 
ster has already ‘ gone to his own place.” At 
present my own tongue and pen are ardently 
eulisted in a warfare against his surviving twin 
brother—“ King Alcohol.” Our National Tem- 
perance Society is doing a grand work in this 
direction. [ need not ask, in vain, for the 
hearty co-operation of thyself and of my beloved 
brethren of the Society of Friends. 

With cordial affection, 
Thine to the core, 
Tueopvore L. Cuyier. 

[ We cheerfully accord to our well-beloved T. 
L. ©. (whose friendship we have long prized as 
good gold) the rigbt to speak for himself in the 
above piquapt and racy letter. We love him 
right well. He belongs to the right, and is not 
very apt to be wrong. When we see him a 
little off the track, we “go at him to get him 
right,’’—because we think he is worth the 
trouble. We caught him this time, and, with 
all his ingenuity about “ sly Quaker humor,” 
he has not succeeded in invalidating our criti- 
cism, which reads thus: 

‘We take occasion to object to the habit which 
s me writers and public speakers indulge, of making 
themselves witty by allusions to Friends, which, 


though often, as in this instance, made in perfect good 


humor, convey a covert sneer.” 


We do not see anything in this to retract. 
We never suspected our friend of an unkind 
motive, and should merely have whispered our 
comment in his ear, could a private whisper 
have met the case. But the tract (otherwise 
invaluable) had been circulated by many thou 
sands. It is very common for brilliant and 
popular orators and writers to amuse people 
with laughable, absurd and uncharacteristic an- 
ecdotes of ) iakers. We do not like it,—we do 
not think it fair or in good taste. We are 
peaceable, and do not strike back—but when we 
catch ia the act a person whose general course 
and example we admire, and who has the rare 
good quality of being able to bear the “ exce!- 
lent ol” of friendly rebuke, it is too good an 
opportunity of speaking out for us to let slip 
And now we salute our dear brother, and ex- 
hort him to be unwearied in well doing, to 
strike (as he well knows how) hard blows at 
“ Kinz Aleohol,’’ and, if he should commit any 
peceadilios, to count upon us as “a friend in 
need ”’ to tell him of them. Ep. Rev.] 

icicicemigilliiabcessscae 
The God of nature is the God of grace; 
Tae contrite spirit is his dwelling place. 
e Jane TAaYLor. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Concluded from page 639.) 

The Botanical Department contains a Jarge 
collection of woods from every clime: from 
Syria, Guatemala, Austrslia; the cedar of Le- 
banon, the mahogany, the banana, enveloped ia 
the bark, roughly split, and finely polished ; 
specimens of the endogenous woods from trop- 
ical regions, with their pith-like cells and cord- 
like fibres, like corn stalks overgrown; and, 
among the rest, a full-grown leaf of the Victo- 
ria Regia from Guiana, full three feet across, 
nearly circular. It is an aquatic plant, the leaf 
lying on the surface of the water, the edges 
turned up, giving it a saucer shape, and the 
nerves on the ]..wer side deep and strong, being 
able to support a child of five or six years of 
age. Among the shells is one called the Glory 
of the Sea, from the Philippine Islands, cone- 
shaped, and delicately figured, five or six inches 
in length, and rather slim. It is exceedingly 
searce, and the goveroment paid eighty guincas 
($406.40) for this specimen. 

The western division of the building is almost 
exclusively occupied by an immense collection 
of antiquities, among which are many of the 
famous statues of Greece and Rome, fragments 

| from the Parthenon, and pavement tiles from 
Carthage, and a vast collection of the antique 
sculptures of the primeval world, when the hu- 
man mind was first emerging from the chaos of 
ignorance and superstition, and putting on the 
first rade semblance of order and beauty. 

The Elgin Marbles are a large collection of 
sculptures from Athens. They are 80 called 
because they were brought to England by Lord 
Elgin. In these [ was disappointed. A few 
of them are in excellent preservation, many are 
much injured, and a large portion might almost 
be called a mass of shapeless stone, as if a mul- 
titude of statues had been deprived of heads 
and extremities, then thrown into a heap and 
tossed among each other with rough violence, 
till every trace of the artificial surface was to- 
tally destroyed, and they retained a mere out- 
line of their original form. The fact, however, 
of these blocks of marble having been wrought 
by the skilful hands of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
and their haying for long ages formed the chief 
ornaments of the glorious old Parthenon, in 
which Pericles, Demosthenes and Socrates wor- 
shipped, invests them with an interest and a 
value something more than visionary. It is 
strange what a magic charm attaches to an ob- 
ject otherwise trivial, which has in some way 
become identified with the world’s great men. 

I must confess a thrill of emotion ran through 
my nerves as | laid my hand reverently on these 
hoary relics of a remote antiquity, and reflected 
that amid these very blocks of stone the great 
ones of our race had assembled to perform the 
ceremonial rites of their intellectual idolatry ; 
that Pericles placed them in their position as 
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prominent ornaments of the great Temple of 
Minerva, and the embodiment of his idea of the 
beautiful; that the eloquent words of Demos- 
thenes had played among their mute assemblage, 
and the music of his voice vibrated from statue 
to statue, and from pillar to pillar, enveloping 
these fractured marbles in the mantle of his 
melody ; and that Socrates looked upon them 
as he stood amid the throng of admiring vota- 
ries who crowded to hear his semi Christian 
morality in the sacred shades of Academus, and 
in that most tragic moment of Attic story, when 
he had drank the deadly hemlock, obedient to 
the cruel mandate of his misguided country, 
and felt the faintness of approaching dissolution 
creeping over his aged limts, he looked through 
his window to catch one more glimpse of his be- 
loved city and the ever beautiful hills of Greece, | 
and his eye rested on these ve ry sculptures, as | 


REVIEW. 


their depositories of sacred treasures broken 
open, and all have been exposed to the curious 
gaze of a people who scorn their idolatrous 
rites, in a land they dreamed not of. 

In a room in this department is a large col- 
lection of antique vases, among which is the 
famous Portland vase, considered the most per- 
fect in existence, both in form and material. 
It is of the finest purple glass, with figures of 
men, women and trees, of most perfect form, 
enameled in white glass, und disposed around 
its body and on the bottom. 

In another suite of rooms are Assyrian an- 
tiquities, mostly exhumed by Layard during his 
investigations in Mesopotamia. These are truly 
among the wonders of modern discovery. They 
consist in part of unsightly figures of men and 
animals combined; monstrous human-headed 
bulls and lions; colossal figures of Rameses, 


they hovered round the cornice of that wondrous! Phtah, Amen-ra, and other kings, which*mock 
Temple, bathed in the light of a Grecian sun-| the pigmy colossi of Greece and Rome, and fac- 
set, and his thoughts, borne aloft by the solemn | simi'es of the national records in strange hiero- 
association, reverted to a vow he had not ful-| glyphies, or mostly the origional records them- 
filled, and he charged his weeping friends to | selves—the heavy slabs of marble having been 
faithfulness in their religious duties, according ; carefully transported and arranged around the 
to the light they then enjoyed. ~ | walls of the room in exactly their former posi- 
About ninety slabs of marble from the inner| tion, the identical images which were looked 
frieze of the Parthenon, sculptured in bass-relief,' upon, handled and reverenced by the benighted 
are ranged around the room. A column, a‘ myriads of that early day. S me of them are 
capital, a piece of the architrave,, the original .in perfect preservation—the finest lines as dis- 
cornice of the Temple, and many statues, are! tinct and accurate as when they first came from 
among this great collection. Here is a model,the hand of the ancient workman; whilst 
of the Parthenon, restored to its primitive ' others begin to show symptoms of decay, from 
form in the pristine days of its glory, and the alternations of temperature aud humidity, to 
another, showing its ruinous state at present. ! which they are, with strange nevligence, ex- 
During the bombardment of Athens in 1687, posed—the surface gradually crumbling away 
the Venetians threw a shell into the Parthenon and efficing the delicate lines, or leaving a 
where the Turks hgd placed a powder magazine; light dust of decaying sand on receiving the 
it expoded, and the glory of Grecian art was slightest touch of the finger. 
reduced to a mass of ruins. What savage deso- 


; | There is something very impressive in look- 
lation treads in the footsteps of war! 


ing through these relics of an age so remote, 


In the Greco-Roman basement room is a that the empires of the present are but as of yes- 
beautiful model of the Colosseam in its present terday in comparison; an antiquity before which 
state of ruins, showing its structure and arrange- ithe hoary honors of Greece and Rome become 
ment, broken, weather-beaten, stained and moss-| but the bloom of youth, and the usual cycle of 
grown—being an exact copy in every respect. | political changes is contracted toa span. The 

On the upper floor is the E zyptian Gallery, | sculptures from Nineveh date back from seven to 


ghastly and grim with numerous mummies and nine ceuturies before Christ; 


scveral bricks 
deities of 


that strange race of beings. The from ancient Babylon, inscribed with the cunei- 
sacred bull Apis. ichneumons, storks, crocodiles, | form character, reveal an antiquity greater by 
cats, monkeys, and serpents, all embalmed with thirteen centuries; while some ot the Eyyptian 
religious care; and coffins, profusely decorated remaias are supposed to date from a still greatly 
and painted with supposed likenesses of their higher era. Buried beneath the debris of ruined 
occupants, form a collection dating back to a temples, totally unknown and forgotten by the 


higher antiquity perhaps than any other au- 
thentic-relics in the possession of man. These 
remains of a dim and distant past, venerable 


with the hoary age of more than forty cen-! 


turies, have survived the waste of time; the 
quiet resting places of that ancient people bave 
been violated by the prying curiosity of these 
later times, their winding sheets of “ fine 
twined linen” have been tora from their bodies, 


| world, they have been preserved from the vandal 


spirit of the children of the desert, and now 
adorn the temples and awaken the admiration of 
a people whose ancestors did not emerge from the 
darkness of primitive barbarism till long cen- 
turies after the cities they first adorned had been 
swept from the face of the earth and numbered 
with the things that were. They now stand up 
as a connecting link ,between the busy pretent 
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and the strange, mysterious past, as silent moni- 
tors, whose message, leaping over the long in- 
terval of three thousand years, seems a voice 
direct to us from the wondrous civilization of 
the primeval world, speaking of the glory that 
has departed, and proclaiming the instability of 
earthly things. 

The great men of their day no doubt fondly 
dreamed they had won the palm of immortality 
and crowned their memories with imperishable 
renown ; yet their very uations have sunk in 
oblivion, and save for the Scripture records, 
would long since have been regarded as a fabu- 
lous myth; while nations of other regions, far 
beyond * the ends of the earth,” according to 
their contracted ideas, now treasure up the 
broken fragments of their labors, vainly search- 
ing for the slightest clue that may reveal their 
gifted authors. 

Whilst looking over the autograph of Wash- 
ington, I made a casual remark to a bystander, 
who at once detected my country. He proved 
to be a young American, travelling like myself, 
on a journey of curivsity. An intimacy at 
once sprang up betweea us—such an intimacy 
as fellow-patriots will form when thrown to- 
gether in a foreign land, where their native 
home is not regarded with a friendly eye. While 
we remained in London our future rambles were 
in company. We travelled hand in hand and 
heart in heart through the wonders of this 
mighty Babel; we loitered amid the ceaseless 
throng that hurries over London Bridge; we 
gave way to a mutual enthusiasm as we wan- 
dered along Fleet street with our guide buoks 
in our hands, seeking out the scenes of Dr. 
Johnson’s and Goldsmith’s resort; while stiil 
the fond thought of home rose ever and anon 
amid the bewildering glories of the present, 
and we often gave the tribute of a respectful 
word to our native land beyond the mists and 
billows of the western ocean. 


flow into and are tributaries of the Mississippi. 
These are, in chief, the Wisconsin river, the 
Black, Chippewa, Fox, and Rock rivers, the 
waters of which all flow southward to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The whole State of Minnesota, with its 
thousands of lakes and streams, may be called the 
Mother of the Father of Waters—for all of her 
waters which do not gather into the great Red 
river of the North are discharged into the Mis- 
sissipppi, and do not contribute to keep up the 
supply of Lake Superior; and on the northern 
shore of the lake, in the British possessions, 
there is no river which flows in this direction. 
Here the current is the other way, and the 
streams find their way to Hudson’s Bay and the 
more northerly seas. The outlet of Lake Su- 
perior is the river St. Mary’s—a stream of con- 
siderable magnitude—which discharges the sur- 
plus waters of the lake in the direction of Lake 
Huron. Lake Superior is 627 feet above the 
sea level. 

If we examine the surroundings of Lake 
Michigan, we shall find the evideuce of this 
theory still more striking. This lake has an 
area of 22,400 square miles, and a mean depth 
of 500 feet. It is also an immense body of 
water, whose sole apparent sources of supply 
are found in a few small streams, which flow 
into it from the State of Michigan. The largest 
of these are the Grand and Manistee rivers; 
from Wisconsin there is only one small stream, 
the Milwaukee river, at Milwaukee. From [II- 
linois there is only the Chicago river, a slug- 
gish stream, without a current; and, indeed, 
there is at only ten miles distant from the 
banks of the lake, south and west, the water- 
shed called the Summit, which separates the 
waters which flow into the St Lawrence from 
those which flow into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the soutkern slope of the Summit, 
flowing southward, is the Des Plaines river, a 
tributary of the Illinois. So that Lake Michi- 


vceameentgiijiepetenres gan gets no water from Illinois, but a trifle from 
THE SUBTERRANEAN SOURCES OF THE GREAT| Wisconsin, and very little from Michigan; and 
LAKES 


yet the Straits of Mackinaw carry off a large 
quantity of water from this lake, and Lake Mich- 
igan furnishes its due proportion of the great 
current which passes over the Falls of Niagara, 
Now the question arises, whence comes this great 
volume and mass of running water? Geolo- 
gists are tolerably familiar with the subject of 
underground streams and water courses. They 
know that the crust of the earth is full of these 
streams, and although, from the fact that they 
are generally concealed from sight, there must 
ss considerable speculation concerning them, 


yet there are cases, such as in the Mammoth 
St. Louis and Ontonagon are the largest of them | Cave, Kentucky, the Adelsberg Mountains, in 


—but there is probably not water enough dis-|Lllyria, and numerous artesian wells seat- 
charged into the lake to make up for the atmos- | tered all over the world, the lost rivers on our 
pheric absorption and evaporation. The entire} western prairies, &c., from which a positive 
State of Wisconsin, even from the very borders | knowledge may be derived concerning the na- 
of Lake Superior, is drained by rivers, which ture and history of these rock-bound-rivers. 


If we take the map of North America and 
fodow around the borders of our chain of great 
lakes, we find that the tributaries for supplying 
the mighty torrent of water which pours in im- 
mense volumes over the falls at Niagara, and 
thence through the St. Lawrence to the sea, are 
few in number, and insignificant in effect. Lake 
Superior, the largest body of fresh water in the 
world, has an area of 32,000 square miles, and 
a mean depth of 1,000 feet. ‘here are a few 
small streams, none worthy of the name of 
rivers, which find their outlet in this lake—the 
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The artesian wells in London furnish now 
about 12,000,000 of gallons of water daily. 
This is to the west of the valley in which the 
great city islocated. The water from the whole 
couatry surrounding fiads its way along the 
tilts and inclinations of the broken strata, below 
the chalk beds, in among the sands and gravel, 
whence it is taken by boring into the ground 
tothe depth of about 600 feet. [tdoes not appear 
probable that there are any considerable streams 
in this vicinity, for the entire of the underlying 
gravel beds seem, as it were, saturated with 
water, which is reached at any point of perfora- 
tion. 

These remarks apply to the wells of Grenelle 
and of Passy, in the basin of Paris, with the 
exception in the case of the latrer, that they 
struck an amazing stream of water 1,800 feet 
below the surface, which discharges nearly six 
millions of gallons per day, rushiog to the sar- 
face with great power and velocity. 

This is strong evidence, certainly, of a great 
underground stream at this point. The great 
wells at Kissengen, in Bavaria; at Munden, in 
Hanover; at Louisville, ia Kentucky ; Charles- 
ton, 8. C., and hundreds of others. Many of 


such are two thousand feet deep, discharging 
great volumes of water, all tend to demonstrate 
the fact that the crust of the earth is penetrated 
in all directions and at all depths with these 
streams aud water courses. 

Adopting this as a conceded fact, let us once 


more turn to the map of North America, and 
note particularly the point where the thirty- 
second degree of west longitude crosses the 
forty-fourth parallel of north latitude. Within 
a radius of five hundred miles, of which this is 
the centre, will be found the great water-pro- 
ducing region of the West. 

In this elevated and comparatively uneven sur- 
face of the country nearly all of the great rivers 
of the West bave their sources and fountain- 
heads. First, the Missouri, with its innumera- 
ble branches and tributaries, among which are 
the Yellowstone and the North Fork of the 
Platte, the Arkansas, the Red river, the Rio 
Grande, all flowing from the eastern and sonth- 
ern slopes of the Rocky Mountains and finding 
their way through thousands of miles of coun- 
try to the Gulf of Mexico. On the western 
slope is the Rio Colorado, which empties into 
the Gulf of California, and which is formed by 
the union of the Grand and Green rivers, the 
sources of which are also within the territory 
above mentioned. The same statement is true 
of the Columbia river, flowing through the State 
of Oregon into the Pacific, and of the other 
great streams and rivers which flow northward 
and westward into the Pacific and Northern 
Ocean. 

Thus the knowledge we already possess of 
the surface streams of this great extent of ter- 
ritory all tends to demonstrate the truth of the 


theory in relation to the water producing re- 
gion, its location, extent and capacity ; and also 
that on the surface there is but comparatively a 
small amount of this water which fiods its way 
into our Great Lakes. 

It is a well known fact to travellers on our 
plains that large streams, often rivers in sie, 
suddenly disappear, falling away into great fis- 
sures and chasms, sometimes reappearing, but 
more frequently lost forever. Where, and in 
what manner, does this water find an outlet? 
What becomes of the mass of water which falls 
upon the earth, and is absorbed by the soil and 
the rocks below the beds of rivers and streams? 
The crust of the earth abounds in water to un- 
known depths, and from the nature of the ele- 
ment it must create for itself ways and courses 
of travel, as plainly beneath as upon the sur- 
face. And now, if the Great Lakes are not 
supplied by means which are upon the surface 
aud apparent to the eye, it follows, as a natural 
consequence, that their sources of supply must 
be underneath the ground. The outlets of 
these lakes discharge an enormous quantity of 
water; the visible inlets are mere trifles in com- 
parison—and thus there seems to be no other 
conclusion on the subject but that the water 
supply comes from below the surface of the 
ground, 

This water probably finds inlets at different 
points on the bottoms of the lakes, and maintains 
the supply with as much certainty and regularity 
as if the streams were running on the surface 
of the ground. This theory is further, and we 
think more particularly demonstrated by the 
great mass and volume of water which is now 
being discharged by the Chicago artesian wells. 
These are over seven hundred feet deep—nearly 
penetrating the earth to a line parallel wich the 
bottom of Lake Michigan—are located in no 
great valley or depression, such as the basin of 
Paris or London. The water has a head of 
nearly one hundred and twenty-five feet above 
the level of the lake, is much colder than the 
mean temperature of the location of the wells, 
being now 57° Fahrenheit, these facts tending 
to show that it must come from a more elevated 
region of country, and also from a higher lati- 
tude. There are two other facts corroborative 
of this point. When the water was first struck 
the temperature was 59° Fahrenheit; it has 
fallen now two degrees, or to 57°. Then the 
first analysis of the water exhibited 72 grains 
to the wine gallon of mineral matter held in so- 
lution ; the second analysis, made only one year 
afterwards, showed only 56 grains of the same 
matter. These facts taken in connection with 
the great head of the water, seem to establish 
conclusively that it comes from some remote re- 
gion of the West or Northwest. 

It is also probable that the great underground 
stream penetrated by those wells, once dis- 
charged its waters into the bottom of Lake 
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Michigan; but this outlet was closed by the up 
heaval of the earth's crust, which is visible at 
the poiat of the location of these wells, and at 
the present time there is no outlet, except the 
artificial one made by the drill. This suppo- 
sition is proved by the head and the great force 
and power of the water, for if it had a lower 
outlet, anything like the size of the stream, it 
would not show a head much, if any, above the 
surface of the ground, and it is also sustained 


by the facts mentioned above—the decrease of 


the temperature of the water from 59° to 57°, 
and diminutioa in quantity of mineral matter 
held in solution—the latter fact seeming clearly 
to prove that prior to the time when the drills 
penetrated the stream the water had dissolved 
and absorbed a large quantity of the soluble 
matterjof the rocks with which it came in contact 
in its state of rest. As soon as an opening or 
outlet was made, and a quantity of water was 
discharged, this mineral matter decreased in 
proportion, and the probability now is that the 
water will become softer and purer as the 
amount discharged becomes greater, and that 
eventually, and probably at no distant day, the 
water will come from its foantain head simply 
filtered and purified by its passage through the 
sandstone and gravel beds. 

That the outlet of this stream into Lake 
Michigan was closed by the upheaval of the 
earth’s crust is a probable conclusion, which 
ean be verified by an inspection of the grounds 
on which these wells are located. The sur- 
face here is only some seven or eight feet above 
the level of the surrounding prairie; but geo- 
logically or statigraphically, it is nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet above the common level 
of Chicago; that is, at about one mile distant 
eastward and into the city, the soil was bored 
to the depth of nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet before reaching the same rock which is 
here exposed upon the surface, and at the well 
bored at the Chicago Distillery Company’s prem. 
ises, on the North Branch, they penetrated the 
Joliet marble at a depth, we believe, of one 
hundred and eighty-six feet, which at the 
other point is only twenty-nine feet from 
the surtace. This and various other facts show 
the nature and extent of this convulsion, and 
that it was no difficult feat of nature to dam 
up this comparatively trifliag underground 
stream, and reserve its waters pent up in the 
rocks and caverns for the future use and bene- 
fit of man.—S-clentific Journal. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
HYMN. 


Though all my way were set with thorns, 
And rough aad dark the road ; 
Though trials stand on every hand— 
My very life a load; 
Toough nearest friends should faithless prove— 
All earthly aid in vain ; 
Howe’er severe, if Thou art near, 
I count it only gain. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


O! Shepherd of Mount Zion, then, 
Thy gracious presence lend; 

My Allin All, on whom I call, 
Thy sheltering arm extend. 

Ob, hide me in thy bosom—hide 
A faint and wandering lamb, 

Who yet would know the peaceful flow 
Of Shiloh’s waters calm. 


A Balm in Gilead remains— 
A sure Physician there ; 

He knows our need ere we can plead 
The promise of His care. 

O! great Physician of the heart, 
Make my poor spirit whole ; 

Ob, make me clean, Thou who hast seen 
My sick and leprous soul. 


And, great Refiner, purify 
The gold I bring to Thee: 

From all alloy that would destroy 
Thou only canst set free. 

Baptize me with thy sacred fire; 
Such purity impart, 

That Thou mayest trace Thy holy face 
Bright imaged on my heart. 


Eternal Word! Thou art the same, 
In every age adored ; 
Oh, not in part, but very heart, 
Teach me to call Thee Lord,— 
To own Thy Trinity divine, 
Whom seraph throngs attend,— 
Immortal Love! that from above 
Dost every blessing send. 


Our elder Brother, Saviour, Friend, 
For whom my soul doth pant, 

If Thou but rest within my breast, 
Theo I shall nothing want. 

O! Fairest of ten thousand, when 
Shall I with Thee abide? 

A bridal sweet, when we shall meet— 
The Bridegroom with the Bride! 


oe 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forricn Intevticence.—Advices frota Europe by 
telegraph are to the 2d inst., and by mail to the 22d 
ult. 

Great Britarx.—It was authoritatively announced 
on the 27th ult. that the government had commuted all 
the capital sentences of the Fenian prisoners to im- 
prisonment for life. Another who was afterwards 
convicted, was sentenced to death, but it was sup- 
posed that his sentence also would be commuted. 

In the House of Commons, at the close of the ses- 
sion on the 28th, all the sections of the Reform bill. 
as amended, had been accepted by the House, except 
the portion relating to a redistribution of seats. On 
the 3lst, an amendment was proposed b& the Lib- 
erals, requiring that a borough shall have a popula- 
tion not less than 10,000, to de entitled to a member 
in the House of Commons. On a division, the 
amendment was carried by a majority of 127. 

A bill contiauing the suspension of the habeas 
corpus in [reland passed the House of Lords on the 
28th. 

A bill placing telegraphic communication in Eng- 
land under the control of the government is to be 
introduced into Parliament, and it is thought that it 
will meet with no opposition. 

Advices by mail state that in the House of Lords, 
in reply to an inquiry by Earl Ruasell what answer 
had been received from the United States in reference 
to the Alabama claims, Earl Derby said the Ameri- 
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can government had admitted the principle of arbi- 
tration, but no agreement had been arrived at with 
regard to the points to be referred. He would say, 
however, that the negotiations had been carried on 
in a spirit likely to lead to a satisfactory termiaa- 
tion. 

France.—The following appears to be the ar- 
rangement arrived at respecting the differences be- 
tween the Emperor and the Legislative Body, on the 
question of reorganizing the army: 

The Committee on the Reorganization of the Army 
agreed to the demand of the government that the ef- 
fective force of the army be fixed at 800,000 men. 
The government consented to the proposal that the 
annual military contingent should be voted by the 
Legislative body. 

Tne Minister of War, by order of the Emperor, 
has issued an order reducing from 3000 to 2500 
francs the amount to be paid for exemption from 
military service. 

The government has taken measures to reduce the 
number of troops in the standing army. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived in Paris on the 2d 
inst., and the King of Prussia, accompanied, it is 
said, by Count Bismarck, was expected there a few 
days later. The Queen of Portugal and the King and 
Queen of the Belgians have already been in that 
city since the opening of the Exposition, and it is re- 
ported that the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan 
will visit it in the course of the summer. The 
Russian Emperor, itis announced, will extend his 
journey to London. 

DENMARK AND Germany.—The Danish government 
bas addressed a circulvr to its representatives at ail 
the European courts, denying the report which had 
been circulated, that the Prussian government had 
entered into negotiations with a view of bringing 
about the retrocession of Schleswig to Denmark. 

In the Prussian Parliament, on the 3lst ult., the 
bill adopting the new Cunstitution of the North 
German Confederation passed to its second reading 

The King of Holland bas signed the Luxemburg 
treaty. 

Spain.—The goyernment is said to be considering 
the question of abolishing slavery in all the Spanish 
colonies. 

Five hundsed emigrants who accepted the amnesty 
have returned to Spuia. 

Turkey.—The government is reported to have 
prepared for promuigation the following reforms: 
The reorganization of the financial system; creation 
of a new Council of State; reform of military 
schools ; granting to foreigners the right of land ten- 
ure; the reformation of the procedure io the judicial 
courts, &c. 

A dispatch of the 2d inst., from London, asserts 
that dispatches from Constantivople report that the 
Porte has consented to intrust the solution of the 
Cretan question to a commission of European 
Powers. 

Russia.—An imperial proclamation has been issued 
extending a general amnesty to the Poles engaged in 
the last insurrection in Russian Poland. 


Hayti.—A report that General Salnave had as- 
sumed the Dictatorship, and overthrown the Pro- 
visional fovernment, was received he:e via Havana; 
but proves to be unfounded. He accepted the Pro- 
visional Presidency, but though offered the appoiat- 
ment as permanent President by the Senate, refused 
to receive it, except by popular choice, and an elec- 
tion was accordingly to be held about the end of last 
nonth. The ex-Emperor, Soulouque, now an old 
and infirm man, has requested permission to return 
to Hayti, and it has been granted. 


REVIEW. 


The export of cotton from Hayti this year is ex- 
pected to reach 20,000,000 Ibs. Ten years ago not 
200 bales were exported. A large export of coffee 
is also anticipated. 


Sovrn America.—The dispute which has existed 
for some time between the Congress of the t!r‘ted 
States of Colombia and President Mosquer., has 
been brought toa crisis by an extraordinary and vio- 
lent proceeding of the latter. After a heated debate 
in Congresson some of the points at issue, the Presi- 
dent caused the streets to be occupied by troops, 
held the President of the State of Cundinamarca as 
a prisoner, and then issued a decree pronouncing 
the sessions of Congress closed, denounving some of 
the members as traitors, declaring the republic in a 
state of war, and himself assuming the functions of 
Dictator. 

The mediation offered by our government in the 
war between Paraguay and the Allies, has been « 
clined by Brazil. A proposition by Secretary Se 
ard, for a Congress of commissioners from the var), 
belligerents, to settle the difficulties between Spr 
and several of the South American republics, and 
case of a failure to agree, a final reference to an 
bitrator to be named by the President of the Unit 
States, has also been rejected by Peru and 
allies, as was a previous offer of mediation m*’' 
jointly by Eogland and France. : 


Mexico.—-Later advices from varions sources 
firm the surrender of Queretaro, and of Maximi 
and several of his generals, but as to the disposi, 
made of the captives, the reports are contradictoy 
one statement being that Maximilian and all the outi- 
cers above the rank of lieutenant, taken with him, 
had been shot by order of Escobedo; while anotj, 
on the authority of private letters from San Luia,, 
tosi, represents him as likely to be released ans 
lowed to return to Europe. The governmet 
Juarez, in reply to the intercession of our go! 
ment for favorable treatment of Maximilian, ify 
tured, declined to pledge itself for his safety, res 
ing its right to consider the demands of justice 
its own duties to the nation, asserting that itu as 
usually treated its prisoners kindly, has released 
many, and that those who were executed were not 
regarded as simply prisoners of war, but as offenders 
against the laws of nations and those of the repub- 
lic. 

General Diaz, the Liberal commander besieging 
Mexico, has ordered all the prisoners captured at 
Puebla and several other places to be set at. liberty, 
though not pardoned, the government reserving the 
right to determine their cases hereafter. Among 
them were more than 600 Europeans. 
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Domestic.--General Schofield, in Virginia, has is- 
sued an order for the purpose of giving adequate 
protection to all persons in their riguts of person and 
property, where the civil authorities fail to do 80, 
directing the appointment of Military Commissioners 
in sub districts hereafter to be defined, clothing 
them with the powers of magistrates, and giving 
them command of the police, sheriffs, and constables. 
Chey are to take jurisdiction in all cases where they 
believe justice is not done. Trial by the civil courts 
is to be preferred whenever justice can be thua ob- 
taine1; but the paramount jurisdiction assumed by 
the Military Commissioner in any case will be exclu- 
sive, unless otherwise ordered by the commanding 
general. General Brown, of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in Virginia, has isused a circular directing the offi- 
cers, in view of the ho;tility which may exist to the 
feeedmen’s voting, to see that every freedman is in- 
structed in his right, and that be is registered aud 
votes, if he chooses to do so. 





